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Public  Participation  Needed 


In  May,  the  Environmental  Protection  Division  and 
the  Georgia  Conservancy  began  a  statewide  media 
campaign  designed  to  generate  public  awareness  and 
participation  in  Georgia's  208  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment Program,  which  calls  for  citizen  involvement  in 
developing  the  State  Water  Quality  Management  Plan 
by  November  1978. 

The  state's  activities  in  water  quality  management 
are  being  directed  toward  completion  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  state  continuing  planning  process  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  208  of  the  federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  amendments  of  1972  (PL  92-500). 
This  process  will  produce  a  statewide  strategy  document 
for  water  quality  management  based  on  increased  pub- 
lic participation,  detailed  urban  area  studies  and  the 
efforts  of  technical  task  forces  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing areas:  agriculture/irrigation,  forestry,  construction 
mining,  hydrologic  modification,  salt  water  intrusion 
and  residual  waste/land  disposal. 

The  Section  208  water  quality  management  activity 
is  one  of  EPD's  major  program  efforts.  It  will  deal  with 
the  serious  water  pollution  problems  that  often  plague 
built-up  or  highly  industrialized  areas  where  water 
quality  problems  may  be  so  serious  that  special  man- 
agement and  control  techniques  are  needed.  For  this 
reason  208  planning  considers  a  lot  more  than  just  the 
technology  of  waste  treatment — it  is  also  concerned 
with  problems  related  to  issues  such  as  land  use,  zoning, 
development,  transportation,  air  quality  and  solid  waste 
management.  It  also  deals  with  the  problem  of  "non- 
point"  sources  of  water  pollution,  such  as  urban  run- 
off and  erosion  at  construction  sites,  as  well  as  "point" 
sources  of  pollution  such  as  wastewater  from  municipal 
and  industrial  pipes  and  treatment  plants. 


A  recent  national  survey  reported  that  "while  the 
public  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  for  cleaner  air,  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  water  cleanup."  The  survey,  con- 
ducted by  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  Inc.,  found 
that  people  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  products 
produced  by  factories  which  raise  prices  due  to  in- 
creased water  pollution  control  costs.  Approximately  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  public  felt  that  water  pollu- 
tion poses  a  hazard  for  future  generations,  that  it  can 
cause  serious  and  possibly  fatal  illness,  and  that  it  pre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  lives  of  plants  and  animals. 

Most  of  the  industries  in  Georgia  have  modern  water 
pollution  control  facilities.  Major  water  pollution 
sources  in  Georgia  are  local  governments — in  other 
words — we,  the  people!  Therefore,  the  people  need  to 
better  understand  the  problems  and  insist  that  local 
officials  give  the  proper  priority  to  solving  them. 

The  Georgia  Conservancy  is  assisting  EPD  with  its 
Section  208  public  participation  program.  Summary 
information  on  all  aspects  of  the  state  Water  Quality 
Program  Plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  Conservancy 
and  is  available  upon  request.  All  requests  for  addi- 
tional information,  as  well  as  all  public  participation 
comments  and  opinions,  should  be  received  in  the  Geor- 
gia Conservancy  headquarters  in  Atlanta  no  later  than 
August  1.  This  will  allow  the  Conservancy  time  to  con- 
solidate all  citizen  comments,  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations for  consideration  in  the  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  Conservancy  is  also  interested  in  re- 
ceiving suggestions  that  would  assist  it  in  maximizing 
public  participation  in  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  ad- 
dress is:  The  Georgia  Conservancy,  3110  Maple  Drive, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305,  (404)  262-1967. 
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From  its  headwaters  in  Habersham  County  to  it&gonfluence  with 
the  Flint  in  Seminole  County,  the  Chattahoochee  River  changes 
appearance  with  almost  every  mile.  continueAonpage  6 


Under  the  concept  plan  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resouices  *he  recreation  areas,  their  acreage  and 
proposed  facilities  will  be: 

K"wman's  Island — 1,039  acres.  A  major  recreation 
facility — to  include  camping,  swimming,  picnicking,  hik- 
ing an;'  -?r  acr-ess — is  planned  in  this  area  of  un- 
spoiled wov  'ock  shoals,  large  granite  out- 
crops and  community         nountain  vegetation. 

Settle's  Bridge — 40  acres.  Settle's  Bridge  is  already  a 
popular  fishing  spot  am  -ess  will  be  provided. 

The  area  is  characterized  by  large  boulders,  stands  of 
hardw   ^ds  and  the  decayed  ruins  of  an  early  bridge. 

Suwanee  Creek — 1,102  acres.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
Indian  village,  Suwanee  Old  Town,  and  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  the  area  is  a  large  beautiful  marsh.  Activities 
will  include  camping,  picnicking,  trails,  a  botanical  area, 
a  canoe  beach  and  probably  an  aquatic  nature  study 
center. 


Abbott's  Bridge — 1 14  acres.  The  present  uses  of  fish- 
ing and  river  access  will  be  expanded. 

Medlock  Bridge — 40  acres.  This  area  of  gently  rolling 
hills  will  be  used  for  river  access  and  moderate  day- 
use — possibly  swimming,  fishing  and  picnicking. 

Jones  Bridge — 21 1  acres.  Gwinnett  County  presently 
operates  a  30-acre  tract  at  Jones  Bridge,  one  of  the  most 
scenic  areas  of  Whitewater  shoals  in  the  corridor.  The 
state  owns  35  acres  on  the  Fulton  County  side.  Current 
activities,  fishing,  swimming  and  hiking,  will  probably 
be  expanded. 

Holcomb  Bridge — 143  acres.  Now  important  as  a 
major  access  site  above  Island  Ford,  the  area  will  have 
facilities  for  intensive  day-use. 

Island  Ford — 318  acres.  Island  Ford  is  an  area  of 
scenic  shoals,  rock  outcrops  and  interesting  botanical 
and  archaeological  features.  Swimming,  picnicking  and 
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fishing  will  be  provided,  along  with  interpretation  of 
the  botanical  and  archaeological  sites. 

Big  Creek — 3 1  5  acres.  This  park  contains  steep  bluffs, 
rock  outcrops  and  the  ruins  of  Roswell  King's  mill.  It  is 
an  appropriate  site  for  picnicking,  trails,  canoe  beach 
and  historic  interpretation  center. 

Morgan  Falls — 846  acres.  Morgan  Falls  provided  the 
first  hydroelectric  power  used  in  Atlanta  and  shoals  in 
the  river  provide  a  beautiful  spot  which  will  be  used  for 
access,  fishing,  group  camping,  family  camping,  primi- 
tive camping,  trails,  a  wildlife  area  and  a  botanical  area. 

Johnson's  Ferry — 25  acres.  A  pastoral  floodplain 
site,  it  is  now  heavily  used  by  the  public  although  tres- 
passing on  private  property  is  the  only  means  of  access. 
Fishing  and  river  access  will  be  available. 

Powers  Ferry-Sope  Creek — 1,035  acres.  An  area  of 
rapidly  changing  terrain  with  lovely  Sope  Creek  and  the 


picturesque  ruins  of  old  paper  and  flour  mills.  Powers 
Ferry,  just  south  of  the  creek,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Palisades  section  for  river  floaters.  Primitive  and  family 
camping,  trails,  group  camping,  river  access,  fishing, 
picnicking,  a  scenic  overlook  and  a  historic  interpreta- 
tion center  could  be  incorporated  into  this  public  area. 

Palisades — 906  acres.  Characterized  by  fault  zones, 
scenic  bluffs  and  river  shoals,  the  Palisades  are  the  most 
scenic  segment  of  the  river  corridor.  The  area  will  have 
trails,  picnicking  facilities,  an  access  point  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  geologic  and  archaeologic  features. 

Standing  Peachtree — 67  acres.  The  first  recorded 
date  involving  Standing  Peachtree,  an  important  Indian 
village,  is  May  27,  1782,  when  the  Cherokees  and 
Cowetas  met  there  for  a  conference.  During  the  War  of 
I. SI  2,  Ft.  Peachtree  was  built  near  this  site.  Picnicking 
and  river  access  will  be  available. 
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leginning  as  a  cold,  clear  trickle  of  a  stream,  it  travels 
a  crooked  course  past  steep  blue  mountains,  broaden- 
ing, deepening,  meandering  through  broad  fertile  val- 
leys, sandy  plains  and  river  swamps,  forming  deep  calm 
pools,  tumbling  over  shoals  and  through  rocky  gorges, 
flowing  on  through  tiny  farms  and  hydroelectric  dams, 
past  beautiful  homes,  hovels  and  profitable  industries. 

The  Creek  Indians  called  the  Chattahoochee  "The 
River  of  Flowered  Stones"  perhaps,  a  geologist  guesses, 
because  in  spring  and  summer  patches  of  moss  and  wild- 
flowers  grow  on  streambed  rocks  where  the  water  is 
shallow. 

Certainly,  along  with  the  beauty,  there  is  ugliness: 
pel  on,  unsightly  development,  floodplains  cleared  as 
construction  sites,  denuded  of  soil-stabilizing  trees  and 
smalle.  ition.   But — almost  incredibly  in  an  era 

when  mosi  urban  rivt  run  thick  with  filth — a  long 
stretch  of  the  Chatti  hee  in  the  Atlanta  metropoli- 

tan area  has  remained  relatively  free  of  degradation, 
providing  recreation  for  r  idreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  supplying  the  watt  needs  of  one-fourth  of  the 
populntion  of  Georgia. 

Potentially  severe  degradation  was  creeping  close, 
however,  when  state  and  local  government  and  the 
Atlanta  Regional  Commission  joined  conservation 
groups  and  private  landowners  to  protect  the  48  miles 
of  river  corridor  between  Buford  Dam  and  Peachtree 
Creek. 


The  first  landmark  action  was  the  state's  passage  of 
the  Metropolitan  River  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 
strongest  land  use  law  in  Georgia's  history.  Then,  early 
this  year,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill,  H.R.  8336,  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  National  Recreation  Area.  If  the  bill  is 
also  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  will  bring  the  river  and 
6,300  acres  of  land,  in  14  segments,  into  federal  owner- 
ship. As  this  was  written,  Senate  action  was  expected  in 
the  very  near  future  and  Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  anticipated  no  major  opposition. 

The  process  leading  to  the  Congressional  action 
began  in  the  late  1960s  when  developers,  canoeists, 
rafters,  swimmers,  hikers,  picnickers  and  ecology  stu- 
dents began  flocking  to  the  river  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers. Obviously,  the  Chattahoochee  could  quickly  be- 
come a  southern  version  of  the  Chicago  and  other  urban 
rivers  now  degraded  almost  beyond  hope. 

The  Chattahoochee  was  too  pretty,  too  wild,  too  his- 
torically significant,  too  important  for  that.  It  was,  as 
many  people  realized,  metropolitan  Atlanta's  most  valu- 
able natural  resource.  As  the  principal  source  of  water 
supply  for  most  of  the  region's  residents,  it  was  a  part  of 
the  life-support  system.  A  shortage  of  water  could  cur- 
tail growth  and  economic  development  and  the  Atlanta 
region  was  facing  a  potential  water  shortage  within  the 
next  few  years.  In  1972,  Congress  authorized  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Water  Resources  Study  in  the  hope  of 
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averting  that  shortage.  The  study,  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Commission,  the  Georgia  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision and  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  is  now  nearing  completion. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  for  protecting  the 
Chattahoochee. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  heavily 
used  recreational  river  in  the  nation.  In  1977,  2.5  mil- 
lion people  used  the  48  miles  between  Buford  Dam  and 
Peachtree  Creek.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  recre- 
ation area  will  receive  more  use  than  any  national  park 
in  the  United  States.  In  an  average  week,  more  than 
22,000  person-hours  are  spent  along  the  river  and  each 
year  "The  Great  Raft  Race"  attracts  thousands  of  people 
to  the  Chattahoochee.  The  Guiness  Book  of  World  Rec- 
ords classified  the  1974  race — in  which  40,000  floaters 
participated  and  200,000  other  people  watched — as 
the  largest  single  sporting  event  in  history. 

In  quieter  periods,  the  Chattahoochee,  from  Buford 
Dam  to  Peachtree  Cicek,  provides  excellent  fishing, 
especially  for  trout.  The  low  temperature  of  the  water 
released  from  the  dam,  the  favorable  pool-riffle  ratio 
and  the  abundance  of  food  make  the  river  good  habitat 
for  rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout.  According  to  Leon 
Kirkland,  chief  of  the  Fisheries  Management  Section  of 
DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division,  the  state  stocks  some 
100.000  catchable  and  50,000  fm«ierlinii  trout   in  the 


river  each  year.  Above  Morgan  Falls,  the  Chattahoochee 
holds  rainbow  and  brook;  below  the  falls,  brown  trout 
are  predominant.  The  riser  also  has  good  populations  of 
yellow  perch  and  sunfish  with  a  fair  number  of  bass. 
chain  pickerel  and  bullheads. 

And,  despite  its  urban  setting,  the  river  corridor  is 
rich  in  wildlife.  Muskrats,  mink,  beavers,  fox,  squirrels, 
some  deer,  raccoons,  opossums  and  possibly  otter  live 
along  the  banks.  "The  Chattahoochee  is  one  of  the  few 
places  I  have  ever  seen  mink  in  the  wild,"  Kirkland  ob- 
serves. There  are  also  ducks,  geese,  osprey,  quail,  red- 
tailed  ha  ind  small  birds  along  the  river. 

The  flora,  n  ;s  varied,  includes  mountain  camellia, 
galax,  rhododendron,  mountain  laurel,  Schisandra,  grass 
of  Parnassus,  rattlesnake  orchid,  trillium,  trout  lily,  lady 
slipper,  gentian,  arbutus,  Turk's  cap  lily,  azalea,  spleen- 
wort,  several  species  of  fern  and  countless  other  plants 
large  and  small,  common  and  rare. 

Both  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  lived  along  what 
is  now  the  metropolitan  segment  of  the  river.  Standing 
Peachtree,  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  Peachtree  Creek, 
was  on  the  Cherokee-Creek  frontier. 

In  1818,  the  Creeks  began  ceding  land  between 
Peachtree  Creek  and  what  is  now  Buford  Dam.  bring- 
ing pioneers  and  development  to  the  river.  In  1837, 
Roswell  King  built  his  first  cotton  mill;  within  two  years, 
Roswell,  the  city  he  founded,  became  the  state's  first 
mill  village.  By  1858,  there  were  two  cotton  mills,  a 
woolen  mill,  a  flour  mill  and  a  tannery  in  the  city. 

When  Sherman  came  in  the  spring  of  1  864,  he  leveled 
the  Roswell  mills,  pushing  ruthlessly  onward  to  the  de- 
struction of  Atlanta  and  other  cities  along  his  route  to 
the  sea.  Civil  War  ruins  are  still  evident  in  many  places 
along  the  Chattahoochee. 

Such  a  river  simply  could  not  go  the  way  of  the  Chi- 
cago. In  September  1970,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  ( now  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service)  to  pro- 
duce a  park  plan  for  the  river  as  part  of  the  Federal  Sur- 
vey of  Parks  and  Urban  Space.  BOR  found  the  river 
met  all  the  criteria  for  a  national  recreation  area. 

In  1970  and  1971,  the  Atlanta  Junior  League  and 
Friends  of  the  River,  a  local  conservation  organization, 
began  investigating  means  of  protecting  the  corridor.  In 
1971.  the  Chattahoochee  Bill,  attempting  to  put  the 
river  under  state  protection,  was  introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  creating  a  flurry  of  controversy  and 
resulting  in  the  bill's  referral  to  committee  for  a  year's 
study. 

When  1 972  brought  another  round  of  legislative  furor, 
the  newly  established  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  in- 
structed its  staff  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Chattahoochee  corridor.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion requested  (and  received)  a  voluntary  moratorium 
on  rezoning  within  the  corridor  until  the  study  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  plan  made  provisions  for  lands  for  recreation, 
development  and  permanent  open  space.  Then,  through 
the   Metropolitan   River   Protection   Act   of    1973,   the 
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Georgia  General  Assembly  provided  for  regional  review 
of  all  proposed  changi  in  land  and  water  use  within 
hie  corridor  to  protect  iter  quality  and  prevent  risk 
to  life  and  property  due  I  flooding.  Since  1973,  all  pro- 
posals for  ment  v  rhin  2,000  feet  of  the  water 
course  h  reviewed  for  consistency  with  the 
A"  in  t><  ■  final  certification  of  the  proposal  by 
uie  appr  iate  local  u;  '  of  government  to  assure  that 
char-  accord  with  the  ARC  plan.  While  these 
aer  development  design,  they  do  not 
,-ment  in  areas  recommended  for  public 
acqu.  .  and  use,  as  long  as  it  meets  the  plan's  guide- 
less  money  was  forthcoming  to  buy  the  areas 
.ended  for  pub':  acquisition,  these  areas  were 
st  certain  to  be  ■'•   •.eloped. 

Approximately  1 ,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee corridor  are  now  owned  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia and  local  gove-  nnients,  acquired  partly  through  pro- 
grams of  the  N  Conservancy  with  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  government,  and  with  donations 
by  the  Georgia  Power  Company  and  private  citizens. 
But  the  fisc;  resources  of  state  and  local  governments 
and  private  contributors  could  not  hope  to  meet  the 
acquisition  for  public  recreation  recommended  by  ARC, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  national  significance  of  resources 
founH  :n  the  corridor  justified  federal  involvement. 

A  concept  plan  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  was  initially  developed  by  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  and  local  citizen 
groups.  The  plan  will  probably  be  followed  closely  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  developing  the  series  of 
river  recreation  areas. 

The  protection  of  the  corridor  has  been  a  long,  ardu- 
ous process,  fraught  with  controversy  and  misunder- 
standing, some  of  which  still  exists. 

Jerry  Lohla,  Chief  of  Special  Projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  points  out  that  many  people 
still  mistakenly  believe  the  recreation  area  will  be  an 
unbroken  48-mile  strip  of  land  along  both  sides  of  the 
river.  "That  was  never  intended  or  even  considered,"  he 
said,  iii  tl  first  place,  it  would  be  fiscally  impossible 
to  buy  all  that  land,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
u  ^ary  from  a  public  point  of  view  and  unreason- 

able from  a  private  point  of  view." 

Uik  pending  bill,  approximately  25  percent  of 

the  shoreliii  will  be  :  Mblicly  owned  with  the  other  75 
remaining  in  private  ds.  Areas  of  varying  acreage 
will  be  available  for  public  use  at  Bowman's  Island, 
Settles  Bridge,  Suwanee  .  ;k,  Abbott's  Bridge,  Med- 
lock  Bridge,  Jones  Briu.  Holcomb  Bridge,  Island 
Foru,  Big  Creek,  Morgan  Falls,  Johnson's  Ferry,  Powers 
Ferry-Sope  Creek,  the  Palisades  and  Standing  Peachtree. 

Some  land  is  already  publicly  owned  and  open  to  use. 
The  remaining  acreage  for  the  recreation  area  is  to  be 
purchased  by  the  National  Park  Service  within  five 
years  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Jim  Howard,  public 
information  officer  for  the  Southeastern  Region  of  the 


National  Park  Service,  points  out  that  no  facilities  will 
be  completed  by  his  agency  for  at  least  three  years.  Buy- 
ing land  and  building  is  not  a  short-term  proposition. 

From  the  beginning,  homeowners  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  condemnation  of  property  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  "In  the  concept  plan,  a  pri- 
mary consideration  was  to  minimize  the  potential  dis- 
placement of  people  from  homes,"  Jerry  Lohla  said. 
"Recommendations  on  areas  for  public  acquisition  were 
based  as  objectively  as  possible  on  the  merits  of  existing 
natural  and  cultural  resources  and  recreational  poten- 
tial. At  no  point  did  anyone  look  on  plats  to  see  who 
owned  what.  There  was  no  bias,  for  or  against  indi- 
vidual property  owners.  Some  areas  may  require  emi- 
nent domain  acquisition,  but  those  areas  hopefully  will 
be  very  few.  As  with  any  major  public  project  there  will 
be  a  conscientious  attempt  to  displace  as  few  people  as 
possible,  and  to  deal  fairly  with  the  few  who  must  be." 

There  were  also  fears  about  potential  motorcycle 
trails  all  up  and  down  the  river  banks  and  about  visitors 
being  able  to  get  out  of  the  water  and  use  any  property 
along  the  river,  Lohla  said.  There  will  be  no  motorcycle 
trails  in  the  recreation  area,  he  explained,  because  the 
parcels  of  land  are  too  small  to  support  such  trails  and, 
in  any  case,  fragile  river  banks  are  ill-suited  to  them. 

"We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  concerns  of  land- 
owners," Lohla  added.  "One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
tried  to  get  a  protection  program  for  the  river  is  to  ad- 
dress those  concerns  as  well  as  the  recreation  needs  of 
the  public.  The  federal  parks  system  should  provide 
what  the  private  property  owners  want,  which  is  basi- 
cally to  have  their  property  to  themselves  without  hav- 
ing to  worry  about  continual  trespassing." 

Attorney  James  B.  Talley,  hearing  officer  for  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  says  landowners  will 
retain  all  the  rights  they  have  previously  held.  Conse- 
quently, now  and  in  the  future,  people  who  might  wan- 
der onto  the  privately  owned  land  bordering  the  river 
are  guilty  of  trespassing  and  the  owner  has  every  right  to 
order  them  to  leave.  Further,  Talley  adds,  if  an  owner 
chooses  to  post  his  property,  trespassing  becomes  a 
criminal  violation  and  the  offender  can  be  arrested. 

The  definition  of  trespassing  is:  the  entry  onto  the 
property  of  another  without  stated  or  implied  invitation. 
A  big  question  in  the  minds  of  some  homeowners  has 
been:  Will  opening  the  river  to  public  use  constitute  an 
implied  invitation,  making  the  homeowner  liable  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  trespassers  on  his  property? 

"The  government  can  invite  people  onto  its  own  land 
but  it  cannot,  by  implication  or  otherwise,  invite  any- 
body onto  somebody  else's  land,"  Mr.  Talley  explained. 
He  adds  that  homeowners  are  not  liable  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  trespassers  except  in  cases  where,  having  seen 
the  offender  heading  toward  a  hidden  danger,  they  have 
failed  to  warn  him  of  the  existence  of  the  hazard.  The 
landowner  has  no  obligation  whatever  to  anyone  he 
does  not  know  is  on  his  property. 

As  for  the  prospect  of  increased  litter  and  vandalism, 
Jerry  Lohla  points  out  that  there  will  be  some  manage- 
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ment  and  supervision  along  the  corridor,  whereas  in  the 
4  past  there  has  been  virtually  none.  The  situation  should 
improve  rather  than  deteriorate. 

Development  of  private  land  in  the  corridor  will  con- 
tinue, subject  to  recommendations  by  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Commission  and  approval  by  the  local  govern- 
ments involved.  "The  zoning  and  rezoning  decisions, 
building  permits  and/or  ordinances  of  local  govern- 
ment determine  what  gets  built  along  the  river,"  Lohla 
said.  "Although  the  state  enables  certain  types  of  ordi- 
nances, such  as  erosion  and  sedimentation,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  government  to  implement  them. 
And  only  local  governments  can  regulate  the  private 
use  of  land  in  the  flood  plain." 

The  state  does,  however,  have  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities for  actions  affecting  air  and  water  quality. 

The  Chattahoochee  has  always  been  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  river.  And,  now,  perhaps  it  always  will  be.  fe> 

Mark  Williams 
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cooling  it  on  the  4th 


by  Don  Pfitzer 

Have  you  ever  been  uncomfortably  cold  in  the  middle 
of  summer  with  the  air  temperature  near  100  degrees 
and  the  humidity  high?  If  you  haven't,  you  need  to  get 
into  a  float  ring  in  the  Chattahoochee  River  below 
Buford  Dam  in  July. 

Larry  and  1  put  in  at  Highway  20  bridge  and  floated 
down  to  the  Highway  141  bridge — a  distance  of  only 
about  three  miles.  It  took  about  five  hours  to  make  this 
float.  We  started  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
I  fish  much  slower  than  Larry  and  before  long  he  was 
about  100  yards  downstream  from  me.  We  drifted  with 
the  current  or  walked  on  the  bottom  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  permitted.  Each  of  us  was  dressed  in  warm 
clothes  covered  by  chest-high  waders,  and  equipped 
with  a  fly  rod,  dry  flies  and  a  light  leader.  This  is  the 
setting  for  some  real  sport  when  a  tailwater  trout  fishery 
is  available. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
air  temperature  was  predicted  to  go  near  100  degrees, 
which  is  extremely  hot  for  Atlanta.  Neither  of  us  had 
the  ambition  to  fish  for  bass  or  crappie  or  blue  gills  at 
one  of  the  big  lakes.  Not  only  would  there  be  too  many 
water  skiers,  fast  boats  or  just  too  many  people,  the  dog 
days  of  reservoir  fishing  had  set  in.  We  had  only  two 
thoughts — keep  cool  and  still  go  fishing. 

You  can  keep  cool  floating  in  54-degree  water  below 
one  of  the  big  dams.  You  may  hit  it  lucky  like  I  did, 
floating  the  three  miles  and  catching  three  nice  rainbows 
and  two  brown  trout  along  with  a  few  too  small  to  keep. 
Regardless  of  the  catch,  the  experience  of  being  that 
cool  on  a  hot  day  was  worth  the  effort. 

The  system  is  simple.  The  equipment  is  simple.  All  it 
takes  is  a  float  ring,  an  innertube  in  a  fabric  cover  that 
makes  a  seat;  fly  fishing  or  spinning  equipment;  and  two 
people.  It  is  not  wise  to  float  the  tailwater  streams  alone, 
and  it  is  ideal  to  have  two  vehicles — one  at  the  put-in 
point  and  one  at  the  take-out  point.  This  way,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  float  downstream  to  your  pre-determined 
point  of  take-out  and  load  all  the  equipment  in  the 
second  car,  go  get  the  first  car,  and  you  are  on  your  way 
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home  again  and  glad  to  get  :.nto  a  warm  car. 

The  float  ring  is  i  >r  floating  a  moderately  large 

river  like  the  Chatt;  hee.  It  is  light,  easy  to  carry 

and  relative!'  :appen  to  see  a  good  run 

where  the  (  g  you  can  stop  and  fish  it  long 

and  hard  Iry"  area  with  no  fish 

act'  just  lift  your  feet  and  float  on  with  the 

current  ,  required  to  do  this.  The 

onlv  ,;  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  if  you 

;t  into  water  which  is  too  deep  to 
a  the  current  is  apt  to  carry  you  beyond 
u  want  to  go  quicker  than  you  want  to  do  it. 
I  wear  a  life  jacket  fishing  vest  for  a  little 
ifety.  It  adds  a  little  warmth  and,  more 
tant,  peace  of  mind. 

Fly  fishing  from  a  fishing  float  is  a  little  more  difficult 
than  being  above  the  water  level  as  when  sitting  in  a 
boat  or  standing  in  knee-deep  water.  You  have  to  be 
much  more  careful  with  your  back  cast.  You  can't  cast 
quite  as  far  without  letting  the  line  tip  into  the  water 
behind  you,  but  from  a  float  ring  you  don't  have  to  cast 
very  far.  The  fish  seem  not  to  be  spooked  as  easily  by 
the  low  profile  and  your  casts  can  be  considerably 
shorter  and  much  more  accurate.  When  fish  are  feeding 
close  to  the  bank  or  beside  a  log,  accuracy  is  important. 
Maneuverability  in  a  float  ring  is  not  good  if  you  can't 
touch  the  bottom,  especially  if  the  current  is  swift. 
However,  once  you've  had  experience  on  a  stretch  of 
river,  you  learn  when  to  go  to  one  bank  or  the  other, 
anticipating  the  deep  water  or  a  good  stretch  that 
produced  fish  on  your  last  float. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  put  in  and  the  water  was 
very  cold.  A  dense  fog  caused  by  the  cold  water  and 
warm  air  hung  over  the  river.  The  fog  was  only  about 
ten  feet  high.  It  made  a  beautiful,  eerie  setting.  We 
couldn't  see  very  far  ahead,  we  couldn't  see  very  far 
behind.  We  were  separated  only  by  the  width  of  the 
river  and  at  times  we  couldn't  see  each  other,  but  we 
could  talk  back  and  forth  without  raising  our  voice. 
Sound  carries  very  well  over  water  like  this,  so  we  could 
talk  and  hear  the  swish-swish  of  the  fly  rods  carrying 
the  line  back  and  forth.  Occasionally  we  could  hear  a 
fish  brc  ''  the  surface.  Other  than  this,  the  sound  of 
birds,  the  sound  of  the  water,  stridulating  insects  and 
othe    natural  noises  are  all  that  we  can  hear,  and  this 
is  within  thirty  minutes  of  Atlanta. 

The  i  n  lifted  and  after  about  an  hour  of 

floating  anu  c4°  water  we  got  cold  even  with 

insulated  underwea;  hest-high  waders.  Larry  was 

waiting  for  me  on  a  sain      ar.  He  had  pulled  his  waders 
down  so  the  morning  sun  i       warm  July  air  could  get 
to  his  aching  legs.  It  didn't  tak<   long  for  me  to  do  the 
same.  We  sat  on  our  float  rings  pulled  up  on  the  sand  in 
the  warm  sun,  drinking  hot  coffee  on  5th  of  July.  Larry 
had  caught  and  released  two  small  rainbows.  He  kept 
two  12-inch  rainbows  and  a  13-inch  brown.  I  had  two 
rainbows.  As  we  sat  there  we  watched  a  prothonotary 
warbler,  its  golden-yellow  head  shining  in  the  sun.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  small  birds  in  our 


area.  We  watched  it  fly  back  and  forth  two  or  three 
times  to  a  small  tree  cavity,  where  it  was  feeding  its 
young.  The  bird  life  seen  along  the  river  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  fringe  benefits  of  fishing. 

Larry  rigged  up  again  and  put  back  in  the  stream. 
He  waded  across  the  river  and  began  working  a  stretch 
of  bank  with  a  number  of  logs.  He  had  seen  a  trout 
rise  near  one  of  the  logs  where  the  current  was  carrying 
floating  food  and  other  debris  on  the  surface.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  big  brown  trout  to  feed  on  the  parade 
of  terrestrial  insects  floating  by.  When  he  worked 
himself  within  a  casting  distance  of  the  point  where  the 
trout  broke,  he  laid  a  Royal  Wulff  with  a  perfect  cast 
upstream  from  one  of  the  logs  lying  parallel  to 
the  current.  The  fly  floated  up  to  the  log,  the  current 
carried  it  within  about  an  inch  of  the  log,  and — Wham! 
— the  trout  took  it.  It  jumped  a  couple  of  times,  but 
Larry  finally  netted  it.  Another  1  3-inch  brown. 

Larry's  fish  and  the  July  sun  warmed  me  up,  and  I  was 
ready  to  start  on  downstream.  The  prothonotary  warbler 
came  back  to  the  nest  as  I  slipped  into  the  water. 
Since  the  wind  had  picked  up  and  more  insects  were 
being  blown  into  the  water,  I  put  on  a  Royal  Wulff 
hoping  to  match  Larry's  luck. 
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Trying  to  decide  what  the  fish  are  feeding  on  at  any 
particular  time  can  be  a  problem,  especially  if  there 
is  no  hatch  of  the  usual  aquatic  insects.  We  fish  with  dry 
flies  whenever  possible  because  they  are  productive. 
They  can  be  productive  even  when  there  is  no  hatch.  The 
"Hooch,"  as  the  local  trout  enthusiasts  affectionately 
call  the  Chattahoochee  River  below  Buford,  is  tree 
lined  almost  its  entire  length.  This  is  important  to  the 
river  and  the  trout.  During  the  warm  months  those  trees 
hanging  out  over  the  water  harbor  millions  of  insects  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  Every  time  the  wind  blows  a  few 
are  dislodged  and  fall  into  the  river.  The  fly  Larry  and  I 
like  best  is  the  Royal  Wulff.  The  famous  fly  fisherman 
Lee  Wulff  tied  the  pattern  for  western  streams  years  ago. 
Any  entomologist  worth  his  salt  will  tell  you  right  off  it 
doesn't  look  like  anything  that  lives  in  the  river.  I'm 
convinced  it's  just  a  good  imitation  of  any  number  of 
terrestrial  insects  that  may  fall  in  the  water.  Larry  ties 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  Royal  Wulff  I  have  ever 
fished.  The  ones  I  tie  do  not  look  as  good  or  float  as 
well,  but  then  the  fish  do  not  seem  to  mind.  When  they 
are  feeding,  they  try  to  eat  either  one. 

Where  did  the  trout  come  from?  How  did  they  get 
into  the  Chattahoochee  River  which  has  always  been  a 


warm  water  stream?  Why  would  they  live,  grow  and 
thrive  within  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta? 

When  Buford  Dam  was  constructed,  it  impounded  a 
reservoir  that  was  over  160  feet  deep.  It  had  tremendous 
volume  compared  to  the  annual  flow  of  water  in  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  This  produced  a  reservoir  with 
a  large  volume  of  cold  water  that  is  trapped  by 
stratification  below  the  warmer  surface  layers  during  the 
summer.  There  is  enough  cold  water  so  that  the 
discharge  which  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir 
will  remain  cold  all  during  the  warm  months  or  until  the 
lake  is  no  longer  stratified  and  is  cool  to  cold 
throughout  its  entire  depth. 

This,  of  course,  caused  the  complete  loss  of  the 
naturally  warm-water  condition  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
All  the  warm-water  species  such  as  bass,  redbreast 
sunfish,  catfish,  chain  pickerel  and  many  other  species  of 
fish  were  no  longer  able  to  spawn.  Bass,  bluegills,  yellow 
perch  and  an  occasional  crappie  are  still  caught  in  the 
river,  but  these  are  not  spawned  there.  They  come 
from  the  reservoir  above.  They  provide  a  substantial 
fishery  but  nothing  like  the  trout  fishery. 

The  first  trout  were  put  into  the  Chattahoochee 
between  old  Jones  Bridge  and  Holcomb  Bridge  Road  in 
1 958.  A  group  of  local  fishermen  bought  them  and 
stocked  them.  It  might  have  been  illegal,  but  it  started 
one  of  the  most  unique  trout  fisheries  in  the  country. 
Catching  rainbow,  brook  and  brown  trout  within  the  city 
limits  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
almost  anyone  you  talk  to  who  knows  anything  about 
trout. 

Since  then  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  managed  the 
stream  very  well.  They  have  carried  out  several 
investigation  projects  that  have  shown  the  way  to  proper 
stocking  needs  for  this  modified  put-and-take  trout 
fishery.  There  is  virtually  no  trout  reproduction  in  the 
tailwater  section  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  All  of  the 
trout  that  are  caught  must  be  stocked.  However,  unlike 
some  of  the  smaller  mountain  trout  streams  that  must  be 
managed  on  a  put-and-take  basis,  the  tailwater  trout 
grow  rapidly  and  reach  trophy  size  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  fishery  when  compared 
to  the  return  to  the  fisherman. 

The  Chattahoochee  has  a  wide  variety  of  habitat 
conditions.  There  are  some  very  fine,  productive  shoal 
areas  that  produce  many  of  the  usual  aquatic  insects  so 
important  to  the  diet  of  the  trout.  There  seems  to  be  a 
better  than  average  population  of  caddis  flies.  The  most 
important  species  in  the  river,  however,  are  the  non-case 
building  types,  the  Hydropsyche.  The  green  bodied 
larvae  of  Hydropsyche  are  at  times  so  important  that 
they  make  up  most  of  the  diet  of  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  in  the  shoals  above  1-285  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Very 
early  in  the  year  a  very  large  stone  fly,  the  Pteranarcys, 
occurs  in  astonishing  numbers.  This  is  so  early  in  the 
year  most  fishermen  never  see  them.  The  nymph  of  this 
insect  is  more  than  an  inch  long  and  makes  a  substantial 
meal  for  the  fast-growing  trout. 

Other  caddis  fly  species  and  many  species  of  mayflies 
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arc  hatching  all  year  long.  Most  of  the  aquatic  insects 
occur  most  frequently  on  the  shoal  or  riffle  areas  where 
rock  outcroppings  in  the  river  bottom  cause  rapids. 
These  are  the  fun  areas  for  the  canoeists  and  kayakers, 
as  well  as  the  trout  fishermen. 

Much  of  the  river  is  not  productive  of  aquatic 
insects.  The  bottom  is  shifting  sand  and  provides  no 
solid  support  for  the  immature  aquatic  forms.  It  is  in 
these  areas  that  the  terrestrial  insects  which  fall  in  from 
the  tree-lined  bank  are  so  very  important.  At  times  the 
Japanese  beetles,  for  instance,  are  so  numerous  that 
trout  will  be  engorged  on  them.  At  other  times  certain 
forms  of  Ieafhoppers  and  treehoppers  are  so  numerous 
trout  seem  to  be  conditioned  to  feed  on  them 
selectively  just  like  a  hatch  of  mayflies  or  caddis  flies, 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  variety  of  terrestrial 
insects  such  as  beetles,  honey  bees,  wasps,  grasshoppers 
and  myriads  of  other  insects  is  such  that  trout  take  them 
as  they  come.  That  is  when  a  non-specific  pattern  like 
the  Wulff  is  about  the  best. 

Another  imique  characteristic  of  the  Chattahoochee 
is  the  large  number  of  logs  and  trees  that  are  in  the 
wa:        ing  near  the  bank.  In  the  course  of  discharge  of 
large  volumes  of  water  from  Buford  Dam  the  soft 
bank  of  ;ver  has  sloughed  off,  taking  the  trees  with 


it.  This  has 


condition  or  a  substratum  on 


which  another  imp>  iquatic  insect  form  is  able  to 

survive  and  provide  Ttant  food  source  for  the 

trout.  These  are  the  mid  iny  mosquito-like  flies  that 

cause  the  trout  fisherman  to  |     i  his  hair  out  because 
they  are  <.o  small  and  almost  impossible  to  imitate.  The 
logs  also  provide  !         ructure  necessary  for  cover  for 
the  trout.  For  instance,  I     >ok  trout  do  not  do  well 
at  all  in  most  tailwater  streams.  In  the  Chattahoochee, 
however,  where  there  are  log  jams  the  brook  trout  seems 
to  do  almost  as  well  as  rainbows  and  brown  trout.  In 
the  reaches  of  the  river  where  there  are  no  shoals  it  is 


necessary  to  fish  very  close  to  the  bank  or  logs.  Close, 
in  this  case,  is  measured  in  inches. 

Wood  ducks,  beaver,  muskrats,  mink,  squirrels  and 
even  an  occasional  osprey  or  eagle  are  the  many  kinds 
of  wildlife  that  add  moments  of  enjoyment  and  even 
thrills  for  the  person  who  enjoys  the  river  for  more  than 
its  fish.  The  float  ring  and  the  river  are  the  ideal 
matrix  for  this.  I  know  no  trout  fisherman  who  does  not 
enjoy  the  total  trip.  Trout  fishing  just  seems  to  be  an 
excuse  or  maybe  the  catalyst  that  gets  him  or  her  to  the 
river. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  Larry  reached  the  take-out  car 
ahead  of  me.  He  had  cleaned  his  trout,  one  short  of 
a  limit,  and  they  would  make  a  fine  meal.  By  this  time  it 
was  hot,  but  we  were  glad  to  feel  the  warmth.  Our  legs 
ached  from  the  cold  river. 

The  river  supports  trout  for  the  entire  distance  from 
Buford  Dam  down  to  Morgan  Falls  Dam  near  Roswell 
and  below  Morgan  Falls  Dam  on  down  past  Atlanta. 
There  are  many  beautiful  shoals  that  are  easy  to  wade. 
Floating  in  a  John  boat  or  canoe  with  fly  rod  or  spinning 
tackle  is  just  as  productive  and  enjoyable  as  the 
float  ring. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  cool  this 
summer,  put  on  some  warm  clothes — insulated  under- 
wear and  chest  high  waders — and  slip  into  a  float 
ring  and  float  about  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  Be  sure  to  take  along  some  hot  coffee 
because  you're  going  to  need  it.  The  reward  of  fishing 
for  trout  may  only  be  a  by-product  of  all  the  other  joys 
of  the  river.      §^ 

Don  Pfitzer  is  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  for  the 
Southeastern  Region.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
A  former  fisheries  biologist,  Pfitzer  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  tailwater  fisheries  such  as  the 
Chattahoochee. 
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.he  name  kingfisher  means  the  best  of  the  fishers,  a 
name  that  has  been  applied  to  the  bird  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  admiration  and  awe  of  his 
fishing  ability.  The  early  forms  of  the  name  are  cyning 
and  fiscere  in  Old  English,  and  there  are  German  and 
Scandinavian  words  that  are  similar  in  sound  and  mean- 
ing. 

The  kingfisher,  worldwide,  ranks  with  the  eagle  and 
dove  in  folklore  and  tradition.  Classical  writings  allude 
to  the  Halcyon  (the  early  name  for  this  bird)  often,  and 
it  was  believed  that  it  was  favored  by  the  heavenly  be- 
ings, so  that  during  its  nesting  period  (the  two  weeks 
preceding  and  following  the  winter  solstice)  there  was  a 
great  calm  so  that  the  nest,  floating  peacefully  upon  the 
sea,  would  not  be  disturbed.  This  belief  was  so  prevalent 
that  today  periods  of  winter  calm  are  known  as  Halcyon 
Days.  These  days  are  kept  calm  by  order  of  the  gods  in 
honor  of  Halcyone,  daughter  of  Aeolus,  God  of  the 
Wind,  who,  when  told  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  was  transformed 
into  a  kingfisher. 

Another  story  has  it  that  when  Noah  released  the  ani- 
mals from  the  ark  after  the  great  flood,  the  kingfishers, 
in  their  glee,  flew  so  close  to  the  sun  that  they  wer 
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scorch  ys  and  since  have  taken  on  the  colors 

of  the  gfisher  is  a  rather  drab  bird  in  com- 

p;  of  other  parts  of  the  world.) 

a  superstition  that  a  dead  kingfisher, 
ided  by  its  beak  will  always  turn  its  breast  in 
tion  of  the  blowing  wind,  and  in  ancient  times  a 
f  this  sort  was  often  hung  near  the  hearth.  Sir 
as  Browne  in  his  1662  publication  "Inquiry  into 
Vulgar  Errors"  records  an  experiment  in  which  he  hung 
kingfishers,  two  or  three,  in  the  same  room,  and  later 
suspended  two  in  separate  "large  and  spacious  glasses 
closely  stopped,"  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  superstition  was  not  worthy  of  belief.  This,  however, 
probably  did  little  to  stem  the  practice,  but  is  worthy  of 
mention  because  it  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  appli- 
cation of  the  experimental  method  in  the  study  of  orni- 
thology. 

Halcyone,  the  young  widowed  goddess,  still  prevails 
for  the  suborder  (Alcyones),  family  (Alccdinidae), 
specific  and  subspecific  names  (alcyon)  of  the  Eastern 
belted  kingfisher  are  derived  from  her  name. 

The  kingfisher  is  nearly  cosmopolitan  and  is  numer- 
ously represented  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Far  East. 
There  are  more  than  two  hundred  species,  but  only 
about  eleven  species  in  the  Americas.  Only  two  species 
occur  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  one  of  these  is 
confined  to  a  small  area  of  southern  Texas.  The  one 
remaining  is  the  Eastern  belted  kingfisher  and  can  be 
seen  in  most  areas  of  the  United  States. 

In  Georgia,  the  kingfisher  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a 
common  bird  but  is  generally  distributed,  and  there  are 
few  bodies  of  water  or  streams  of  any  size  that  don't 
have  one  around  at  times.  He  is  a  loner  in  the  bird  world 
and  avoids  even  his  own  kind  except  during  the  breeding 
season.  He  is  not  difficult  to  see  because  he  is  noisy  and 
raucous  perches  near  the  water  in  the  open  and  seems 
to  roar  through  the  woods  uttering  his  rattling  call.  On 
rar^  ^casions,  when  one  of  these  birds  is  seen  near  at 
hand,  the  large  head,  heavy  bill,  crest,  blue  color,  rather 
short  leg:  nd  tail  and  generally  "prehistoric"  look  leave 
little  doubi  ,  identification. 

The   breeding/ 1  ■   season    is   from    early    April 

through  July;  in  the  So  there  is  a  possibility  that  there 
are  two  broods  per  year.  ?  mated  pair  excavates  the 
nest  by  burrowing  3  to  15  feei  into  a  sand  or  clay  bank. 
At  the  end  of  this  four-inch  tunnel  is  an  enlarged  cham- 
ber where  5-8  glossy  white  ovid  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare 
ground.  As  nesting  proc  ,  an  accumulation  of  fish 
scales  and  bones  form  the  nest  lining.  Intentional  or  in- 
cidental, the  purpose  is  served. 

The  young  kingfishers  are  born  16  to  17  days  after 
incubation  begins.  They  are  helpless  and  naked  and  are 


cared  for  by  both  parents  in  the  same  fashion  as  tree- 
dwelling  birds. 

Since  fishing  is  such  serious  business  to  these  birds, 
no  doubt  the  young  are  on  their  own  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  fend  for  themselves.  Then  the  long  and  solitary 
remainder  of  the  yearly  cycle  begins. 

Many  of  the  kingfisher's  human  imitators  feel  that 
this  bird  is  destructive  of  sports  fish.  This  fear  is  un- 
founded, since  most  of  his  prey  are  shallow  water  spe- 
cies that  are  considered  trash  to  the  fisherman.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  diet  is  made  up  of  aquatic  insects, 
crayfish,  salamanders  and  frogs. 

A  kingfisher  will  at  times,  however,  station  himself 
near  the  rearing  tanks  of  a  fish  hatchery  where  he  helps 
himself  to  the  fry  of  game  fish,  cafeteria  style,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  hatchery  personnel.  Then  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  take  severe  steps,  but  these  instances  are  not 
common. 

The  fishing  techniques  of  the  kingfisher  are  extraordi- 
nary: relying  on  his  keen  eyesight,  he  makes  a  fluttering 
halt  in  his  flight  across  the  water,  dives  10-15  feet  into 
the  water,  seizes  a  fish  and  darts  quickly  to  his  perch 
where  he  beats  the  prey  to  death  and  swallows  it  head 
first.  At  other  times  his  high  dive  is  performed  from  his 
favorite  perch  which  may  be  50  or  more  feet  from  the 
water.  The  plunge  is  direct  and  the  kingfisher  can  reach 
speeds  of  35  mph  during  his  dive.  The  impact  with  the 
water  is  tremendous  and  would  knock  the  life  out  of  any 
lesser  species,  but  the  kingfisher  surfaces  moments  later 
with  a  two-inch  fish  in  tow.  A  two-inch  fish,  spotted 
from  50  feet,  is  caught  with  regularity  enough  to  make 
any  fisherman  envious. 

No  human  fisherman,  whether  he  likes,  dislikes  or 
has  no  feelings  about  this  bird,  can  have  anything  but 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  patience,  ability,  fortitude, 
technique  and  unerring  success  that  proves  that  the 
kingfisher  is  truly  appropriately  named  the  King  of 
Fishers. 


Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher  (Megaceryle  alcyon)  (Lin- 
naeus) 

Adult  Male:  Upperparts  bluish  gray;  wings  with  small 
white  spots;  most  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  white,  pri- 
maries white  at  the  base;  tail  feathers  with  numerous 
white  spots  and  broken  bands  of  white;  a  white  eye  spot; 
throat  white,  passing  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
nearly  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  neck;  a  bluish  grey 
band  across  the  breast  and  on  the  sides.  Female  similar 
to  the  male  but  with  a  rufous  band  on  the  belly  and  on 
the  sides.  Length  to  14",  wing  spread  to  23",  bill  to 
2V4",  tail  5",  weight  to  6  oz. 
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"rops  of  rainwater  slowly  seep 
through  the  humus-laden     oil  on  a 
mountain  ridge  some\         :  in  north- 
west Georgia  soil  becomes 
saturated,  w                 its  way  through 
tiny  cracks                   -s  in  sandstone 
that  covi                        iyers  of  lime- 
stone                            ;  'asses  through 
the                            becomes  slightly 
isands  of  years  an 
cam  has  cut  a  chan- 
,. solving  and  eroding  the 
.-.  Acid  water  partially  evap- 
before  it  can  fall  to  the  floor 
of  this  large  fissure.  Each  droplet  of 
water  leaves  a  tiny,  microscopic  bit 
of  dissolved  calcium  carbonate.  Each 
succeeding  droplet   of  water   helps 
produce  the  magnificent  variety  of 
formations  that  exist  in  the  world  of 
the  limestone  cave. 

Most  Georgians  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  Dade  County,  Georgia  is 
the  site  of  at  least  80  limestone  caves. 
These  remarkable  geologic  features 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Georgia  where  Mis- 
sissippian  limestones  were  laid  down 
on  ancient  ocean  bottoms  some  325 
million  years  ago,  much  as  limy  reefs 
are  formed  in  the  sea  today. 

For  two  years  the  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Macon  has  spon- 
sored a  one-week  trip  to  explore 
limestone  caves  in  Georgia.  Caves 
are  lumped  into  two  general  cate- 
gories by  those  who  would  investi- 
gate these  unusual  underground  nat- 
ural wonders.  Horizontal  caves  can 
be  negotiated  by  walking,  stooping 
or  crawling.  A  cable  ladder  or  a 
short  piece  of  rope  can  be  helpful  in 
reaching  high  exposures.  Vertical 
caves  require  specialized  equipment 
anu  Li  ining  before  the  first  attempt 
to  enter  can  be  made.  The  Museum 
has  cone.  on  horizontal  caves 

in  its  trips  to  ..  e  County  area. 

When  people  this  caves,  two 

things  usually  come  tc  1   Those 

furry,  flying  mammals,  bats,  are  al- 
ways foremost  in  people's  minds 
when  they  k  of  caves.  Next,  peo- 
ple think  of  the  wide  iety  of  cave 
formations  that  are  aiv.  tys  named 
by  those  who  operate  commercial 
caves.  In  fact,  no  visit  to  a  commer- 
cial limestone  cave  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  dramatic  glimpse  at 


the  "Frozen  Niagra"  or  the  "Priest 
at  the  Altar."  It  would  seem  that 
every  commercial  cave  in  the  coun- 
try is  blessed  with  these  same  forma- 
tions or,  more  likely,  that  commer- 
cial cave  developers  show  a  remark- 
able lack  of  imagination. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  two 
caves  are  exactly  alike.  Some  are  wet 
and  some  are  dry;  others  are  muddy 
or  sandy;  some  are  angular  and  nar- 
row while  others  are  vast  and  mean- 
dering. Not  all  caves  have  spectacu- 
lar formation  rooms,  but  some  wild 
caves  have  remote  untouched  areas 
that  would  rival  the  most  striking 
formation  room  of  any  commercial 
cave  in  the  country.  As  children, 
most  of  us  learned  that  stalactites 
were  the  icicle-shaped  formations 
that  hang  from  the  ceiling  and  sta- 


lagmites, the  upside-down,  cylindri- 
cal or  cone-shaped  formations  that 
grow  from  the  floor.  When  these  two 
formations  grow  together  they  form 
an  impressive  limestone  formation 
called  a  column.  But  stalagmites  and 
stalactites  are  just  part  of  the  cave 
landscape.  The  wet,  dripping  ceiling 
and  walls  of  a  cave  can  produce  gyp- 
sum crystals  that  are  as  fine  as  angel 
hair,  unusual  formations  that  are  so 
thin  and  multi-colored  they  resem- 
ble strips  of  bacon,  or  "popcorn," 
small  bulbous  clusters  of  calcium 
carbonate.  The  diversity  of  color  and 
form  in  a  living  limestone  cave  is  a 
marvel  to  the  eye.  Flowstone  forma- 
tions that  look  like  orange  or  gold 
masses  of  smooth  mud  clinging  to 
the  wall  of  caves,  feel  like  sandpa- 
per to  the  touch.  Thin,  delicate,  per- 
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fectly  symmetrical  hollow  stalactites 
that  hang  from  the  ceiling  deserve 
their  name,  soda  straws. 

Before  discovering  the  beauty  of 
north  Georgia's  caves,  people  must 
know  and  abide  by  certain  ground 
rules.  A  caver  would  be  well  advised 
to  begin  his  first  experience  with  one 
or  more  individuals  who  have  had 
considerable  caving  experience. 
Groups  should  have  a  minimum  of 
three  people  and  a  maximum  of  12. 
The  prospective  caver  should  come 
equipped  with  some  type  of  hard  hat 
and  head  lamp.  An  electric  lamp 
with  extra  batteries  or  a  carbide 
lamp  is  fine.  Each  caver  should  also 
have  a  knapsack  packed  with  a  back- 
up flashlight,  extra  batteries  and 
bulbs  as  well  as  a  couple  of  candles, 
a  book  of  matches  and  a  first  aid  kit 
with  enough  supplies  to  accommo- 
date a  variety  of  problems.  Boots 
that  provide  ankle  support  and  will 
not  slide  in  slippery  mud  or  on  damp 
limestone,  a  long-sleeved  shirt  and 
long  pants  are  most  appropriate. 
Knee  pads  are  not  an  absolute  ne- 


cessity but  will  come  in  very  handy, 
especially  when  crawling  through 
tight  spots.  Gloves  are  a  good  idea, 
too.  Of  course,  candy  bars  and  other 
high  energy  snack  foods  will  come  in 
handy  along  with  a  supply  of  water 
for  any  lengthy  stay  in  the  cave.  Re- 
member that  whatever  is  taken  into 
a  cave  must  be  brought  back  out — 
including  any  litter.  A  container  for 
carrying  out  spent  batteries,  carbide 
and  other  litter  should  be  included 
in  the  knapsack. 

The  novice  should  also  under- 
stand that  conditions  in  caves  vary. 
Some  are  more  difficult  to  explore 
than  others  and  may  require  addi- 
tional equipment.  It  is  helpful  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  a 
particular  cave  before  planning  an 
expedition. 

Once  inside,  a  person  must  never 
touch,  or  otherwise  disturb,  delicate 
formations.  A  single  touch  can  de- 
stroy the  work  of  thousands  of  years. 

Many  of  the  once  beautiful,  easily 
accessible  areas  in  caves  have  been 
vandalized.   Formations   have   been 


broken,  names  have  been  scratched 
or  smoked  on  walls,  and  trash  and 
litter  have  defaced  many  of  Geor- 
gia's caves.  For  that  reason,  the 
caver  who  wants  to  see  unspoiled 
beauty  usually  has  to  be  prepared  to 
make  long,  torturous  crawls  that  of- 
ten involve  taking  off  helmet  and 
pack  and  pushing  them  ahead  or  us- 
ing sections  of  safety  rope  to  climb 
and  scurry  through  passageways. 
Caving  is  dirty  business.  If  you  are 
opposed  to  getting  wet  or  muddy, 
the  best  idea  is  to  go  to  a  commer- 
cial cave  and  pay  the  fee  to  walk  the 
asphalt  path  which  guarantees  stay- 
ing clean  and  comfortable.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  have  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  caving  is  a  form  of  recre- 
ation that  not  only  includes  the  ele- 
ment of  exploration  but  demands  the 
physical  and  mental  skills  of  many 
other  sports.  Caving,  or  "spelunk- 
ing" as  it  is  called,  is  not  for  those 
who  have  a  fear  of  heights  or  claus- 
trophobia. 

The  incredible  variety  of  life  forms 
that  make  their  homes  in  Georgi;  ' 
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limestone  caves  is  one  reason  many 
people  have  become  interested  in 
caving.  The  constant  56  degrees  year 
round  provides  a  retrea  for  snakes 
and  other  reptile:  the  hottest 

summer  days  hibernating 

place  during  lonths.  The  en- 

trance ilated  by  the 

greatest  ies.  Here  in 

the  (  /one"  the  tran- 

sit reptiles,  mammals 

me.  Swifts  will  of- 
s  of  mud  on  cave  walls 
ntrance  and  a  skunk  or 
wooc  may  find  a  fissure  to  nest 

in.  The  slimy  salamander  is  a  com- 
mon sight  around  and  in  the  en- 
trances of  most  Georgia  caves.  The 
female  slimy  will  lay  her  eggs  in  a 
moist  crack  instead  of  depositing 
them  directly  in  water.  Cave  crickets 
cling  to  walls  and  ceilings  waiting 
for  darkness  to  fall  so  they  can  for- 
age for  food  in  the  outside  world. 
Many  are  caught  and  eaten  by  spi- 
ders that  weave  webs  near  the  cave 
entrance.  This  concentration  of  life 
is  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that 
green  plants  grow  only  in  sunlight. 
Near  the  entrance  food  is  unusually 
abundant  and  so,  too,  are  the  diverse 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

When  the  caver  leaves  the  twilight 
zone  and  passes  into  the  zone  of  to- 


tal darkness,  he  immediately  notices 
a  tremendous  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  life  forms.  Only  molds  and 
fungi  can  survive  as  members  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  Without  sunlight 
there  can  be  no  green  plants  and 
those  plants  that  do  survive  in  the 
darkness  of  caves  grow  on  the  de- 
caying bodies  of  animals  or  plant 
material  that  have  been  washed  into 
the  recesses  of  the  caverns. 

It  is  in  this  total  darkness  that  bats 
are  most  useful.  At  rest,  their  waste 
material  falls  to  the  floor  of  caves  to 
provide  a  source  of  energy  for 
beetles  and  other  detrius  eaters.  The 
much-maligned  bat  is  a  harmless 
animal  that  avoids  contact  with  hu- 
man beings.  These  amazing  animals 
find  their  way  through  the  treacher- 
ous, totally  dark  caverns  by  emitting 
high  pitched  squeaks  that  rebound 
off  obstacles  and  guide  the  animals 
to  safety.  This  form  of  animal  sonar 
not  only  guides  bats  in  flight  but  en- 
ables them  to  locate  and  capture 
their  food.  The  most  common  bat  in 
Georgia's  limestone  caves  is  the 
Pipistrel,  which  can  be  found  in  vir- 
tually every  cave  and,  in  fact,  hiber- 
nates during  winter  months  in  North- 
west Georgia. 

Some  of  the  strangest  animals 
found  in  the  zone  of  total  darkness 


are  those  that  spend  their  entire  lives 
in  the  world  without  light.  Certain 
fish,  crayfish  and  salamanders  have 
evolved  to  the  point  that  their  eyes 
have  degenerated  and  disappeared 
and  the  entire  body  lacks  color  pig- 
ment. In  a  world  where  food  energy 
is  limited,  these  amazing  creatures 
search  for  food  in  a  careful,  cautious, 
energy-conserving  manner.  Many  are 
unique  because  they  evolved  within 
certain  cave  systems  and  can  be 
found  no  place  else  in  the  world.  Be- 
cause their  population  is  small  these 
animals  are  on  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list. 

In  an  attempt  to  stop  much  of  the 
ruthless  cave  vandalism  and  unnec- 
essary collecting,  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature passed  significant  cave  protec- 
tion laws  that  became  effective  July 
1,  1977.  It  is  illegal  to  remove  spele- 
othems  —  cave  formations  —  from 
any  Georgia  cave.  Wildlife  may  not 
be  collected  from  limestone  caves, 
and  of  course,  landowners  must  be 
notified  and  permission  granted 
whenever  people  enter  caverns  lo- 
cated on  private  property.  Land- 
owners cannot  be  held  liable  under 
Georgia  law  for  caving  accidents  oc- 
curring on  their  property. 

At  a  time  when  many  state  and 
national  parks  suffer  from  over- 
crowding, the  limestone  cave  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  to  retreat  from 
the  people-packed  world  we  live  in. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  moments 
for  many  cavers  is  an  opportunity  to 
relax  in  a  safe  position,  turn  out  all 
lights  and  relish  the  quiet  and  total 
darkness. 

For  the  would-be  caver,  maps, 
cave  locations,  names  and  addresses 
of  competent  cavers  and  area  clubs 
(called  grottos)  can  be  obtained 
through  the  National  Speleological 
Society,  Cave  Avenue,  Huntsville, 
Alabama  35180.  The  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Macon  will  of- 
fer its  limestone  cave  expedition 
again  in  July  of  1978  but  can  ac- 
commodate only  eight  participants. 

Whether  it's  the  excitement  of  ex- 
ploration, the  great  beauty  of  caves, 
the  physical  challenge  or  an  interest 
in  the  caves'  unique  life  forms,  cav- 
ing is  an  activity  that  provides  im- 
measurable pleasure  for  the  partici- 
pant. ^ 
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We  had  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  some 
good-natured  jesting  during  the  four  days  it  took  to 
build  our  13-foot  bateau  at  the  Jarrell  Plantation 
Historic  Site  last  July.  (See  June  1977  OIG  for 
"The  Bateau.")  But  the  old-fashioned,  flat-bottomed 
boat  had  proven  itself  to  be  not  only  floatable  but  also 
highly  stable  and  maneuverable  during  early  "trials"  on 
the  Ocmulgee  River  at  Juliette  and  Dames  Ferry. 

So  we  thought  we  would  have  the  last  laugh.  But  it 
was  to  be  the  River  which  would  have  the  last  laugh,  we 
were  to  find  out,  when  it  presented  us  with  some  rough 
white  water  later  on. 

The  bateau  was  easier  to  build  than  we  had  thought 
and  could  have  been  built  in  an  afternoon  of 


uninterrupted  work.  It  was  "authentic"  to  the  last 
detail:  made  out  of  rough-cut  one-inch  pine  boards, 
with  cotton  for  caulking  in  between  the  bottom  boards 
and  the  sides,  and  a  large  iron  "staple,"  made  in  the 
Plantation  blacksmith  shop,  to  provide  a  solid  fastening 
for  tying  a  mooring  line  to  the  bow.  We  even  carried  a 
paddle  which  had  been  roughed  out  of  a  1x6  pine  board 
and  finished  in  the  Plantation  carpenter  shop. 

Then  the  rains  finally  came  to  Middle  Georgia.  It  had 
been  badly  needed  for  the  crops  and  Lord  knows  we 
really  welcomed  it  for  that.  But  we  had  something  else 
in  mind  during  our  rejoicing:  the  river  would  be  up 
enough  for  us  to  undertake  a  12-mile  journey  in  the 
bateau  between  Juliette  and  Dames  Ferry.  (In  a  cano 
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trip  down  the  same  stretch  of  river  a  month  before, 
I  had  run  aground  several  times.) 

Alan  Deuley,  a  fellow  employee  at  the  Plantation, 
and  I  had  built  the  bateau,  so  we  "elected"  ourselves  to 
make  the  journey  down  the  river.  On  a  bright,  sunny 
day  in  early  August  we  were  ready  to  go.  The  sky  was 
a  deep  blue  mixed  with  many  low-hanging  cumulus 
clouds  which  seemed  as  white  and  puffy  as  cotton  we 
had  grown  at  the  Plantation.  The  bateau  was  launched 
a  short  way  below  Juliette  and  we  were  off! 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  month's  canoe  trip,  the 
river  was  up — the  sound  of  running  water  greeted  us  a 
good  distance  from  the  first  shoal  area  and  grew  in 
intensity  as  we  approached  it.  The  adrenalin  flowed  as 
we  readied  ourselves  and  the  bateau  for  our  first  real 
test  on  the  river. 

As  we  approached  the  shoal,  Alan  surveyed  it  from  a 
standing  position  in  the  stern  of  the  bateau.  We 
cautiously  entered  the  shoal  area  and  then  decided  on  a 
way  through.  We  charged  ahead,  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  the  left,  digging  with  our  paddles  all  the  way 
until  we  were  by  the  rocks  and  "home  free."  We  had 
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done  well,  and  the  bateau  had  performed  beautifully. 

In  calmer  water  now  we  headed  for  the  next  bend 
ahead,  confident  we  could  go  all  the  way  in  our  sturdy 
bateau  without  mishap.  But  this  confidence  was  to 
contribute  to  our  undoing,  as  the  river  had  bigger  things 
in  store  for  us. 

The  Ocmulgee  is  a  scenic  and,  as  yet,  relatively 
unspoiled  river.  It  abounds  with  wildlife,  and  I  was 
again  reminded  of  this  fact  as  we  made  our  way  along 
it.  Even  though  the  waters  were  somewhat  clouded  from 
the  recent  drainage  of  rain  into  it,  there  were  still  many 
fish  to  be  seen — we  could  even  hear  them  jumping — 
including  one  large  bass  which  came  up  close  to  the 
bateau  to  grab  an  insect. 

More  than  once  a  wild  duck  crossed  in  front  of  us, 
flying  low  to  the  water.  And  on  at  least"  two  other 
occasions  we  heard  what  sounded  like  a  large  snake 
falling  into  the  water  from  an  overhanging  limb.  As  we 
continued  along  we  scared  up  a  large  bird  which  looked 
to  be  a  great  blue  heron.  It  disappeared  around  the 
bend  ahead  of  us,  but  soon  after  we  could  see  it  circling 
back  to  keep  tabs  on  us. 

But  thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  the  river  and  its 
inhabitants  and  the  future  disposition  of  the  river  were 
quickly  put  out  of  mind  as  the  sound  of  another  major 
shoal  area  drifted  up  river  to  us.  It  was  still  a  long  ways 
off,  and  we  soon  realized  that  this  was  going  to  be  a 
"big  'un." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  a  major  shoal  ahead  with 
plenty  of  white  water  to  greet  us.  We  approached  it  as 
we  had  the  others,  checking  it  out,  but  with  probably 
less  caution.  And  I  had  decided  that  this  time  I  was 
going  to  get  some  pictures.  Turning  to  Alan  I  said, 
"Do  you  think  you  can  handle  it  so  I  can  get  some 
shots?"  After  perhaps  too  long  a  pause  he  replied, 
"Yeah,  I  think  so."  Then  it  was  upon  us. 

The  bateau  surged  ahead  with  its  narrow  bow 
pointing  the  way.  Water  began  flying  straight  up  in  the 
air  over  the  bow,  as  Alan  paddled  furiously  and  I 
clicked  the  camera's  shutter  just  as  furiously.  But  my 
picture  taking,  and  our  excited  "whooping,"  did  not  help 
to  get  us  through  the  rapids.  It  was  too  much  for  Alan  to 
handle  by  himself,  and  in  seconds  the  bateau  had  swung 
to  the  right  and  run  up  on  a  big  rock.  It  heeled  over 
badly  and  began  taking  on  lots  of  water.  The  first 
equipment  to  go — wouldn't  you  know  it — were  our 
bailing  cans! 


After  securing  the  rest  of  the  equipment,  including  my 
drenched  camera  bag,  we  managed  to  get  out  and  hauled 
the  bateau  into  a  more  level  position  on  the  rock  which 
had  stopped  us.  We  then  tipped  most  of  the  water  out, 
pushed  the  bateau  back  off  the  rock  and  once  again  into 
the  flow.  We  were  free  and  moving — but  this  time 
somewhat  more  sobered. 

The  only  people  we  encountered  along  the  entire 
I  2-mile  route  were  watching  us  from  a  sandbar  not  far 
from  this  shoal  area.  The  river  had  provided  witnesses 
for  this,  our  only  serious — and  most  awkward — - 
mishap! 

This  sort  of  an  experience  can  be  a  humbling  one,  but 
it  did,  at  least,  cause  us  to  take  stock  of  our  situation  and 
think  about  what  we  had  done  wrong.  OK,  maybe  next 
time  I  won't  be  taking  pictures.  But  what  about  the 
bateau?  How  did  it  perform  and  how  can  we  rate  it? 

We  concluded,  first  of  all,  that  the  bateau  is  not  quite 
what  you  would  call  a  "white  water  craft,"  though  we 
probably  could  have  gotten  through  that  shoal  if  I  had 
been  paddling.  A  bateau,  made  the  old  way  without 
paint  or  sealer,  soaks  up  a  lot  of  water  and  becomes 
fairly  heavy.  In  a  shoal  area  where  you  need  to  move 
your  craft  quickly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  this  weight 
can  work  against  you.  But,  in  all,  the  bateau  proved  to 
be  well  suited  to  it.  And  if  you  run  over  a  rock  in 
a  boat  made  out  of  one-inch  lumber,  you're  not  going  to 
do  much — if  any — damage  to  it. 

We  made  it  to  Dames  Ferry  in  3!/2  hours — not  bad 
time.  And  we  had  no  more  trouble  getting  there  after 
our  fiasco  at  that  one  shoal.  Many  times  I  had  thought 
about  the  people  who  had  lived  along  the  river's  banks; 
who  had  lived  with  the  river  and  depended  upon  it  for 
their  sustenance.  The  remains  of  one  old  fish  trap  had 
provided  one  vivid  reminder  of  these  people  as  we  made 
our  way  to  Dames  Ferry. 

But  the  bateau  itself  proved  to  be  the  best  reminder 
of  all  of  those  who  had  worked  the  river  on  a  daily 
basis.  Its  design,  and  the  techniques  of  building  it,  had 
evolved  over  many  years  and  had  been  passed  down 
from  father  to  son  to  grandson  and,  more  recently, 
to  us. 

After  concluding  our  trip,  we  felt  in  a  way  that  we 
had  lived  a  bit  of  river  history.  Certainly  1  felt  it.  and  I 
know  Alan  did,  too.  It  was  not  long  before  we  began 
talking  about  building  another  bateau.  Because  we 
know  now  that  it  will  float!  §^ 
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The  roar  of  the  200  horsepower  outboard  drowned 
the  laughter  of  the  five  occupants.  Spray  whipped  over 
the  bow  as  the  boat  alternately  bounced,  then  skimmed 
over  the  surface  of  the  twisting  river  channel.  The 
skipper  looked  back  with  pride  as  an  ever-widening  V 
washed  upon  the  banks  and  slid  down  through  willow 
roots  back  into  the  river.  A  warm  April  sun  filtered 
through  the  trees,  splashing  yellow  and  white  patterns 
on  the  rippling  surface.  What  a  day  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon boat  ride! 

Bearing  to  the  inside  of  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  the 
skipper  pushed  the  throttle  forward  and  glanced  back 
with  a  grin  as  the  passengers  screamed  with  delight. 

Suddenly,  from  nowhere,  the  bow  of  another  speeding 
boat  appeared  around  the  bend.  Temporarily  forgetting 
that  he  was  in  a  boat,  the  skipper  frantically  stomped  on 
a  non-existent  brake  pedal  and  spun  the  steering  wheel 
sharply  to  the  right.  But  it  was  too  late. 

The  above  scenario  is  typical  of  many  boating  acci- 
dents that  occur  annually  in  Georgia — accidents  that 
could  be  prevented  if  a  few  common-sense  boating 
rules  are  applied.  When  you  drive,  you  are  continually 
bombarded  with  traffic  rules  and  road  markers.  Dashed 
white  line^  'te  lanes  of  travel,  solid  yellow  lines 

signal  that  it  is  ife  to  pass,  diamond-shaped  signs 
warn  of  dangerous  t  c  situations,  and  posted  speed 
limits  help  the  motorist  maintain  a  safe  speed.  But,  on 
the  water,  there  are  no  lane  markers,  no  stop  signs,  and 
often  very  few  warning  or  speed  limit  signs.  So,  what  is 
a  boater  to  do? 

Experienced  boat  operators  religiously  adhere  to  a 
universal  set  of  "rules  of  the  road"  for  water  travel.  Fol- 
lowing these  rules  will  lessen  your  chances  of  ending  up 
as  a  boating  accident  statistic.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  road,  two  terms  first  need  to  be 
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defined — privileged  vessel  and  burdened  vessel. 

The  vessel  which  is  on  the  starboard  (right)  side  and 
within  the  danger  zone  (see  Figure  1,  next  page)  of  an- 
other vessel  is  said  to  be  privileged.  Priviliged  vessels 
have  the  right-of-way  and  should  be  able  to  proceed 
without  interference  from  the  other  boat. 

A  burdened  vessel  is  one  that  finds  itself  crossing  from 
the  left  or  overtaking  another  boat.  Burdened  vessels 
must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  stay  out  of  the  way  of 
the  privileged  craft.  This  may  mean  changing  course, 
slowing  down,  stopping,  or  reversing.  Sailboats,  because 
of  their  lesser  maneuverability,  are  always  privileged, 
except  in  the  unusual  situation  where  a  sailboat  is  over- 
taking and  passing  a  motorized  vessel  or  when  they  are 
under  motorized  power. 

Boating  situations  involving  two  or  more  boats  oper- 
ating close  to  one  another  usually  fall  into  one  of  three 
categories:  (  I  )  meeting,  (2)  crossing,  or  (3)  overtaking. 
Figure  2  shows  zones  which  delineate  the  three  situa- 
tions. The  action  you  should  take  when  involved  in  one 
of  these  situations  is  spelled  out  in  the  rules  of  the  road. 
Situation  One — Meeting: 

You  are  cruising  down  the  center  of  Lake  Lanier  in 
your  runabout  when  another  boat  appears  in  the  dis- 
tance heading  straight  at  you.  As  a  competent  skipper, 
you  immediately  turn  your  boat  slightly  starboard,  as 
the  approaching  craft  does  likewise,  so  that  the  two  ves- 
sels pass  on  their  port  (left)  sides  (see  Figure  3).  When 
the  other  boat  draws  near,  you  both  should  slow  down  in 
order  to  avoid  creating  an  unnecessary,  and  possibly 
dangerous,  wake.  Remember,  in  this  situation,  neither 
vessel  is  privileged,  and  you  should  stay  to  the  right,  as 
you  would  when  meeting  another  car  on  a  narrow  road. 

Frequently,  the  courses  of  two  boats  will  be  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  they  are  so  far  apart  that  they  would 
not  be  considered  meeting  head  on.  In  this  case,  each 
vessel  should  continue  on  its  course,  and  if  the  two  pass 
each  other  close  enough  for  their  wakes  to  be  a  factor, 
both  should  slow  down  (see  Figure  4  ). 
Situation  Two — Crossing: 

After  a  morning  of  fishing  in  a  shallow  cove  on  Lake 
Sinclair,  you  pull  the  starting  cord  on  your  small  fishing 
boat  and  set  a  course  for  the  launch  ramp  across  the 
lake.  As  you  emerge  from  the  cove,  you  notice  to  star- 
board a  cruiser  churning  down  the  lake  in  your  direc- 
tion. As  a  strict  practitioner  of  the  rules  of  the  road,  you 
slow  down  so  the  other  boat  can  pass  in  front  of  you. 
That  boat  is  in  your  danger  zone  (see  Figure  5);  there- 
fore, it  is  privileged.  As  the  cruiser  passes,  you  can  now 
safely  get  underway  again,  steering  a  course  which  will 
cross  the  other  boat's  stern.  As  a  general  rule,  vessels 
crossing  your  bow  from  the  right  will  have  the  right-of- 
way  (see  Figure  6). 

On  today's  crowded  waterways  encounters  like  this  are 
dangerously  common.  In  this  classic  water  skier  ' 
fisherman  interaction,  the  ski  craft's  skipper  is  passing 
too  close  and  too  fast  to  the  fishing  boat.  He  is  also 
endangering  the  skier  in  tow  by  passing  too  close. 
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Situation  Three — Overtaking: 

You're  fishing  i  i  a  local  bass  tournament  on  Lake 
Walter  F.  Geore  nd  after  thoroughly  fishing  one  spot, 
you  decide  if'-  to  move  down  the  lake  to  another 

area  that  j  a  ill  be  more  productive.  If  you 

hurry  and  still  make  check-in  time.  So, 

off  you  mph.  Unfortunately,  not  everyone  else 

.is  the  need  to  arrive  at  their  destination 
ou  do,  so  you  soon  find  yourself  catching 
boat  chugging  along.  In  spite  of  your 
and  mean  temperament  at  the  moment  (with 
only  on  :  12-inch  bass  to  show  for  the  whole  tourna- 
,  who  wouldn't  be  in  a  foul  mood?),  your  finer 
qualities  show  through  as  you  remind  yourself  that  this 
"slow  poke"  is  privileged.  Two  short  toots  on  your  horn 
signal  that  you  will  be  passing  him  on  the  left  (one  toot 
for  passing  on  the  right)  and  the  other  boat  toots  twice 
to  acknowledge.  Swinging  wide,  and  slowing  down  to 
lessen  your  wake,  you  pass  safely  and  properly  (see 
Figure  7).  Though  it  is  preferable  to  pass  on  the  left, 
should  conditions  prevent  it,  passing  to  the  right  is  per- 
missible. 

Operation  of  boats  in  channels,  streams  or  other  nar- 
row bodies  of  water  often  presents  special  problems, 
as  our  skipper  friend  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
abruptly  discovered.  Unless  obstructions  or  shallow 
water  prevent  it,  always  stay  to  the  right  side  of  the 
waterway,  especially  when  rounding  a  bend. 

A  number  of  boating  accidents  in  Georgia  involve 
boats  entering  the  main  body  of  the  lake  from  a  cove  or 
vessels  rounding  a  point  that  juts  sharply  out  into  the 
lake.  The  situation  is  analogous  to  approaching  Peach- 
tree  Street  in  downtown  Atlanta  from  an  alley.  In  either 
case,  entering  the  main  flow  of  traffic  should  be  done 
only  after  slowing  down,  stopping  and  checking  for  on- 
coming vehicles/boats.  Although  you  may  be  the  privi- 
leged vessel  as  you  leave  a  cove,  don't  always  count  on 
the  skipper  of  the  other  boat  seeing  you.  And  even  if  he 
does,  he  may  not  always  give  you  the  right-of-way.  Be 
cautious! 

Usually  speed  limit  signs  are  posted  near  launch 
ramps,  docks,  and  recreation  areas,  but  if  there  are  no 
signs,  let  common  sense  prevail.  Remember,  you  are 
responsible  for  any  damage  your  wake  may  cause.  If 
that's  not  enough  incentive,  think  back  to  the  last  time 
you  wei^  ng  to  load  your  boat  while  some  idiot  was 
cutting  watei  with  his  boat  not  50  yards  from  the 


ramp!  Watch  for 


moving  or  anchored  boats,  and 


keep  your  wake  to  a  mi    mum  as  you  pass. 

With  over  400,000  acres  of  water  in  major  impound- 
ments, hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
endless  expanse  of  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  coast,  it's 
no  wonder  the  number  of  boaters  in  Georgia  is  increas- 
ing each  year.  But,  as  the  water  gets  more  crowded,  the 
need  for  safe  boating  practices  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant. Do  your  part  by  following  the  rules  of  the  road, 
and  I'll  tip  my  hat  as  you  pass  and  say  "Thanks, 
Skipper."  §P» 
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Figure  1 .  Privileged  vessels  have  the  right  of  way. 
They  will  be  crossing  your  bow  from  the 
right. 
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Figure  2.    Situations  where  rules  of  the  road  are  most 
commonly  used. 
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Figure  3.    When  meeting  another  vessel,  bear  to  the 
right  (if  possible)  and  slow  down. 
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Figure  4.    Boats  far  enough  apart  not  to  be  considered 
meeting  may  continue  on  course. 


Figure  6.    Vessel  crossing  from  the  right  is  privileged. 
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Figure  7.    When  overtaking  another  boat,  pass  on  the 
left,  if  possible. 


Figure  5.    Vessels  approaching  in  your  danger  zone 
have  the  right-of-way. 
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The  mourning  dc  (Zenaiditra 
macroura  carilinensis),  nesting  in 
all  of  the  48  contiguous  states,  is  a 
truly  national  game  bird  which  really 
comes  into  iis  own  in  the  southern 
states  through  which  it  migrates  or 
where  it  spends  the  winter.  The 
ubiquitous  dove,  Georgia's  most  im- 
portant and  numerous  game  bird,  is 
hunted  by  more  Georgians  than  any 
game  species  except  deer.  The   an- 


nual legal  kill  of  over  three  million 
birds  is  by  far  the  highest  of  all 
species  in  the  state.  This  bird's  pop- 
ularity does  not  stop  with  the  hunter 
since  it  is  also  a  favorite  of  the  na- 
ture student  and  bird  watcher,  due 
to  its  graceful  form,  subtle  colors 
and  plaintive  call. 

In  contrast  to  most  other  game 
birds,  the  dove  has  benefited  from 
modern  agricultural  practices.  It  has 


adapted  to  urbanization  and  even 
managed  to  increase  its  numbers 
while  other  species,  such  as  most 
waterfowl,  have  decreased  dras- 
tically or  have  required  intensive 
management  to  maintain  their  num- 
bers. 

The  mourning  dove  is  a  member 
of  the  pigeon  family  Columbidae, 
characterized  by  the  production  of 
"pigeon  milk"  in  the  crop  for  feed- 
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ing  its  young. 

Habitat  Requirements 

Because  the  dove  has  neither  a 
strong  beak  for  freeing  seeds  nor 
feet  developed  for  scratching,  it  must 
feed  primarily  on  grain  and  other 
seeds  lying  free  on  the  ground. 
Therefore,  large,  open  grain  fields 
are  a  necessary  part  of  its  range. 
Relatively  open  stands  of  coniferous 
or  hardwood  trees  are  preferred  for 
loafing,  resting  and  nesting  cover. 
Roadsides,  streams  and  fields  pro- 
vide sources  of  grit  necessary  to 
properly  digest  seeds.  Unlike  quail, 
which  can  obtain  adequate  water 
from  foodstuffs  and  dew,  doves  must 
have  a  source  of  surface  water  such 
as  ponds  or  streams  with  bare,  grad- 
ually sloping  banks  providing  easy 
access. 

Food  Habits 

Doves  feed  on  a  variety  of  culti- 
vated seed  crops  and  seeds  of  a 
great  number  of  wild  herbaceous 
plants.  Some  of  the  favorite  culti- 
vated species  include  wheat,  corn, 
brown-top  and  proso  millets,  milo 
and  other  grain  sorghums,  peanuts, 
oats,  soybeans,  peas  and  sunflower. 

Wild  plants  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  diet  of  Georgia  doves 
include  wooly  croton,  ragweed,  fox- 
tail grasses,  crabgrass,  pokeweed, 
pigweed  and  wild  bean. 

Animal  foods  make  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  dove's  food 
intake.  Although  traces  of  a  variety 
of  insects  are  ingested,  one  of  the 
most  common  animal  parts  found 
in  dove  crops  is  snail  shells.  The 
snails  are  taken  most  frequently  in 
early  summer,  apparently  to  correct 
calcium  or  other  mineral  deficien- 
cies. 

Small  amounts  of  grit  are  eaten 
by  doves  to  provide  grist  for  the 
grinding  up  of  food  in  the  gizzard. 

Water  is  usually  required  daily 
and  is  sought  after  feeding  or  in  the 
late  afternoon. 

Life  History 

Although  doves  nest  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  in  Georgia, 
the  peak  of  activity  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Nests  are  little  more  than  an  infor- 


mal arrangement  of  a  few  twigs  on 
the  fork  of  a  limb  or  other  fairly 
fiat  place.  Occasionally  abandoned 
nests  of  other  birds,  the  robin's 
being  a  favorite,  are  utilized.  Usu- 
ally two  eggs  arc  laid  on  successive 
days.  Incubation  duties  are  shared 
by  the  breeding  pair  with  the  male 
sitting  on  the  nest  most  of  the  day 
and  the  female  taking  over  at  night. 
Eggs  hatch  in  about  13  days;  nest- 
lings are  fed  initially  with  pigeon 
milk  regurgitated  by  the  adults.  The 
milk  is  gradually  replaced  by  seeds 
and  in  12-14  days  the  young  leave 
the  nest.  After  staying  with  the 
adults  for  a  short  time,  the  young 
begin  congregating  to  form  the 
flocks  seen  during  summer.  The 
adults  soon  repeat  the  nesting  cycle, 
usually  producing  from  three  to  five 
broods  each  season. 

Natural  Mortality 

The  careless  nest  building  char- 
acteristic of  the  dove,  making  its 
nests  vulnerable  to  storms  and  other 
severe  weather,  probably  accounts 
for  the  largest  percentage  of  nesting 
failure.  There  is  some  nest  preda- 
tion  by  a  variety  of  predators,  but 
no  single  species  proves  to  be  a 
serious  threat.  Weather  in  the  form 
of  severe  widespread  ice  and  snow 
storms  sometimes  takes  a  heavy  toll 
on  wintering  populations.  Only  two 
diseases  seem  to  be  important  mor- 
tality factors  in  doves.  The  most 
prevalent  of  these  is  trichomoniasis, 
a  disease  of  the  upper  digestive  tract 
which  has  caused  serious  die-offs  in 
the  Southeast.  Trichomoniasis  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
cheese-like  substance  in  the  mouth, 
throat  or  crop,  interfering  with  the 
ingestion  of  food  and  usually  caus- 
ing death  from  starvation.  Dove 
pox,  often  producing  symptoms 
similar  to  trichomoniasis,  is  less 
common  and  much  less  devastating. 

Management 

Even  though  the  mourning  dove 
is  a  common  farm  game  bird,  the 
fact  that  it  is  migrators  and  highly 
mobile  even  during  the  breeding 
season,  limits  the  ctlectiveness  of 
localized  management  practices.  The 
fate  of  doves  in  Georgia  depends 
largely  upon  practices  carried  out  in 


the  Eastern  Dove  Management  Unit, 
comprising  all  of  the  eastern  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  Overall  man- 
agement of  such  a  highly  migratory 
bird  is  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  which  sets  bag  lim- 
its, shooting  hours  and  a  season 
framework  which  currently  extends 
from  September  1  through  January 
15  and  within  which  the  hunting 
states  may  select  70  half  days  of 
shooting. 

Hunting  regulations  are  based  pri- 
marily on  the  results  of  an  annual 
nationwide  dove  call-count  survey 
made  in  the  spring  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  breeding  population. 
The  dove  harvest  can  then  be  regu- 
lated by  manipulating  bag  limits 
and  seasons  according  to  results  of 
the  call-counts. 

Management  by  individual  land- 
owners is  largely  a  matter  of  provid- 
ing grain  fields  for  attracting  and 
concentrating  birds  for  shooting 
aside  from  general  good  land  man- 
agement to  provide  for  the  basic 
needs  of  doves.  The  latter  will  have 
little  impact  alone  but  the  two  col- 
lectively can  insure  a  surplus  of 
birds  for  harvest  indefinitely. 

While  doves  are  migratory,  the 
early  season  harvest  is  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  birds  produced  in 
Georgia.  Migrants  arrive  later  and 
make  up  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  late  season  bag  particularly  in 
South  Georgia.  To  help  insure  good 
dove  populations  in  the  early  fall, 
summer  feeding  fields  can  be  pro- 
vided. If  normal  farming  practices 
do  not  make  grains  or  other  seeds 
available  during  the  summer,  food 
can  be  provided  by  leaving  strips  of 
unharvested  wheat  or  by  planting 
small  fields  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
bushel  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  sparse 
stand  resulting  from  the  light  seed- 
ing rate  will  provide  feeding  areas 
until  millet  fields  are  mature  or  until 
peanuts,  milo  or  corn  is  harvested. 
Late  in  the  summer  when  weeds 
begin  to  encroach,  strips  can  be 
mowed  through  the  fields  to  make 
the  grain  accessible  to  doves. 

Fields  for  dove  hunting  can  be 
grouped  into  two  categories — those 
providing  shooting  during  the  early 
season  (September  and  October)  an.* 
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This  14  day-old 
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construction.  Nest 
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young  doves. 


fields  to  be  shot  over  during  the 
December-January  season. 

For  early  shooting  brown-top 
millet  has  long  been  the  classical 
crop  since  it  is  a  favorite  dove  food 
and  matures  early  with  a  minimum 
of  attention.  Brown-top  may  be 
sown  at  the  normal  rate  of  about 
30  pounds  of  seed  and  500  pounds 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  per  acre  as 
a  cash  crop  and  either  combined  or 
cut  for  hay  after  the  seeds  have 
fully  matured.  Either  practice  usu- 
ally produces  an  excellent  dove 
feeding  area  for  a  few  weeks. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  illegal 
to   manij  ,  ain   fields    in   any 

way  for  the  pi  ->se  of  attracting 
doves  for  shooting.  As  a  result  of 
recent  dove  research,  baiting  regu- 
lations have  been  relaxed  so  that 
from  1975  through  the  present, 
manipulation  of  crops  such  as  the 
rotary  mowing  of  a  mill  field  has 
been  legal.  However,  ince  dove 
regulations  are  subject  to  change 
each  year,  landowners  planning 
dove  fields  should  consult  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  Georgia 


Department  of  Natural  Resources 
prior  to  manipulating  or  shooting 
their  fields.  Millet  can  normally  be 
planted  from  the  first  to  the  end  of 
June  for  an  early  September  dove 
field.  Earlier  planting  will  allow  the 
mowing  of  strips  to  hold  and  attract 
birds  during  most  of  August  if 
other  food  is  not  available.  If  millet 
is  broadcast  exclusively  for  doves, 
the  seeding  rate  should  be  reduced 
to  20  pounds  or  less  per  acre  and 
the  fertilizer  to  300  pounds.  When 
permissible,  mowing  of  at  least  part 
of  a  sown  field,  not  less  than  two 
weeks  before  opening  day,  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  optimum  utilization 
by  doves.  While  brown-top  can  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  at 
a  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre,  it 
must  be  cultivated  to  increase  yield 
and  provide  an  open  feeding  area. 
Further  manipulation  of  row- 
cropped  millet  is  unnecessary  if  it 
is  planted  early  enough  to  permit 
the  plants  to  produce  seed  and  die 
back  before  the  dove  season.  Millet 
left  standing  in  rows  should  con- 
tinue  to   attract   doves   during   the 


entire  early  season. 

Proso  millet,  a  more  recent  in- 
troduction to  the  dove  hunting 
scene,  seems  about  equally  as  at- 
tractive to  doves  as  brown-top  and 
should  be  planted  in  rows  about  40 
inches  apart  at  a  rate  of  6  pounds 
per  acre  for  best  results.  Proso, 
having  similar  planting  require- 
ments to  brown-top,  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  brown-top  in  most 
situations. 

Millet  fields  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  5  acres  in  size.  Smaller 
fields  are  more  effective  when  ir- 
regular in  shape  with  borders  of 
woodland  or  brushy  fence  rows  to 
provide  good  vantage  points  for 
hunters. 

In  some  areas  of  the  state,  other 
crops  which  often  produce  good 
early  shooting  are  corn  or  grain 
sorghum  which  have  been  cut  for 
silage  and  harvested  peanut  fields. 
Harvested  peanut  fields  are  a  prime 
attractant  in  South  Georgia,  often 
pulling  doves  away  from  other  food 
sources. 

Late  season  dove  shooting  state- 
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A   well-planned  and  legally  manipulated  field  provides  good  early  season 
shooting. 


wide  is  limited  primarily  to  har- 
vested fields  of  late  maturing  crops 
such  as  milo  and  corn.  Corn  fields 
which  have  been  picked  with  me- 
chanical pickers  or  "hogged  off" 
produce  excellent  dove  hunting  in 
South  Georgia  in  December.  Com- 
bined grain  sorghum  sometimes 
provides  good  late  shooting  further 
north. 

Some  crop  plants  which  can  be 
successfully  manipulated  (when 
legal)  to  attract  doves  in  December 
or  even  into  January  are  grain  sor- 
ghum, sunflower  and  benne.  Burn- 
ing of  weedy  stubble  fields  may  be 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  an  other- 
wise unproductive  field  attract  birds. 
Often  fallow  fields  where  croton, 
ragweed,  pokeweed,  various  wild 
grasses  or  volunteer  stands  of  small 
grains  from  the  previous  year  are 
found  growing,  can  be  mowed  with 
a  rotary  mower  or  burned  to  free 
the  seeds  and  provide  an  open  feed- 
ing area.  These  practices  are  per- 
missible under  current  baiting  reg- 
ulations, but  the  regulations  are 
subject  to  change  annually.  The 
bringing  in  and  placing  of  grain, 
salt  or  other  attractants  on  a  field 
to  lure  doves  is  not  and  has  never 
been  a  legal  practice. 

In  some  sections  of  the  state, 
waterhole  shooting  in  the  late  after- 
noon can  be  rewarding,  especially 
if  there  are  feeding  and  roosting 
areas  within  a  quarter  mile.  A  pond 
with  shallow  areas  and  some  bare, 
open  shoreline  provides  one  more 
ingredient  necessary  for  meeting 
the  habitat  requirements  of  the 
mourning  dove.  For  some  reason, 
doves  seem  to  prefer  standing  water 
even  if  slightly  stagnant. 

Doves  do  not  stay  in  one  place 
indefinitely  but  do  tend  to  return  to 
the  same  area  each  season  and  con- 
centrations remain  longer  in  the 
more  attractive  places.  While  good 
dove  management  consists  pri- 
marily of  properly  regulating  the 
harvest  over  a  large  geographic 
area,  local  attention  to  the  basic 
needs  of  the  bird  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  chances  that  a  landowner 
will  provide  quality  shooting  for  his 
guests  or  customers  on  opening  day.  I 
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